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time, German chemists established the value of potash, and since
Prussia had large potash deposits, the country could at last begin
to work a little for the foreign market.
The Hohenzollerns, however, were always lucky. After the
defeat of Napoleon, Prussia acquired the Rhine region. It was of
no particular value until the industrial revolution put a premium
upon the possession of coal and iron. Quite unexpectedly Prussia
found herself possessed of some of the richest ore and coal fields
of the entire world. And then at last the hard school of poverty
of the previous five hundred years began to bear fruit. Poverty
had already taught the Germans to be thorough and thrifty. It
now showed them how to over-manufacture and under-sell all
other nations. And when there was no longer room enough on
land for the rapidly increasing number of little Teutons, they took
to the sea, and within less than half a century they were among
the leaders of the countries which derive their revenue from the
carrying trade.
Hamburg and Bremen, which had been of considerable import-
ance, were called back to life, and seriously threatened the claim
to exclusive eminence of London and the other British ports. A
large ship canal was dug from the Baltic to the North Sea, the so-
called Kiel Canal, which was opened in 1895. Canals also con-
nected the Rhine and the Weser and the Oder and the Vistula and
the Main and the Danube, providing a direct aquatic route be-
tween the North Sea and the Black Sea, and Berlin was given
access to the Baltic by means of a canal that ran from the capital
to the Oder River and Stettin.
Whatever human ingenuity could do to assure the majority of
the people a fairly decent living wage was done, and before the
Great War, the average German peasant and working man, while
by no means rich, and accustomed to very strict discipline, was
probably better housed and better fed and in a general way better
protected against accidents and old age than any other group of
people belonging to the same class anywhere else.
How all this was sacrificed in the unfortunate outcome of the
Great War is a very sad story which does not belong to this book.
But as a result of her defeat Germany lost the rich industrial